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Addenda to
The Scouring of the White Horse Country
by Brian Edwards

Fig. 1. Verstegan’s Hengist and Horsa landing in Kent, 
accompanied by a white horse standard 

Fig. 2. The Kent Invicta (bottom, left) and Hengist in John 
Speed’s atlas, The Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britaine (1612). Note the shading indicating that the rear of 
Hengist’s shield 1s shown, so the embossed horse faces right

(can't find Fig 3 -- see orig article)

Fig. 4. The emblem of Doggett’s Coat and Badge Race. 
Reproduced with the kind permission of Brian Shuel. 

Fig. 5. The Whiteleaf Cross. 

Fig. 6 ( left). Centre detail from George IIT 1816 shilling. 

Fig. 7 (right). Quadrant detail from George IIT 1770 half- 
crown (both coins reproduced with kind permission of Alan 
Aldridge). 

Fig. 8. George I accession medal (reproduced with the kind 
permission of Christopher Eimer). 

Fig. 9. Adonis, George III’s ‘favourite charger’, 
by James Ward, 1824. 

Fig. 11. Silhouette of Whistlejacket created from Whistle- 
jacket and Two Stallions with Simon Cobb (reproduced 
with the kind permission of the owners ‘A Private Collection 
in England’). 

Fig. 10. Detail from Whistlejacket and Two Stallions with 
Simon Cobb (reproduced with the kind permission of the 
owners A Private Collection in England’). 

Fig. 12. The Revd. Plenderleath’s drawing of the Westbury 

Fig. 13. The Westbury White Horse prior to the restoration of 
White Horse in 1870. 1873 (Photograph in WANHS Library). 

Fig. 14. The Westbury White Horse changes shape following 
the restoration of 1873 that outlined the figure with ‘kerb 
stones’. 

Fig. 15. The resulting profile of the Westbury White Horse 
following restoration. The ‘kerb stones’ were removed in 1874, 
and grilles fitted to assist drainage in 1903. Concrete used in 
1953 and 1957 has left it with a patchy and dirty appearance. 

Fig. 16. The Horse America throwing his Master, published 
by Wilham White, August Ist 1779 (Reproduced by courtesy of 
Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division). 

Fig. 17. Advertisement for Thomas Hughes’s The Scouring 
of the White Horse, with one of Richard Doyle’s 
illustrations of scouring from the book.

Fig.18. The Tan Hill donkey rediscovered and photographed 
by Pete Glastonbury, November 2004. 

Fig.19. A suggested interpretation of the remains of the Tan 
Hill donkey, based on Fig. 18. 
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This essay is drawn from a work in progress ‘The 
celebrated and the discounted of the English heritage 
landscape’. 
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Palmer, G. Lock, C. Gosden, and A. M. Cromerty, 
Uffington White Horse and its Landscape: Investigations 
at White Horse Hill Uffington, 1989-95 and Tower Hill 
Ashbury, 1993-4 (Oxford 2003), especially pp. 76-7. 

* Thomas Hughes, The Scouring of the White Horse 
(Cambridge 1859, 1889 edition) pp. 130-133; Morris 
Marples, White Horses and Other Hill Figures (1949, 
Stroud 1981), pp. 55-9. 

+ Revd. W.C.Plenderleath, ‘The White Horses of 
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> See Richard Gough (ed.), Camden’s Britannia (1806), 

p. 146, plate xiii, fig. 2. 
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the dates for either the appearance of a chalk figure or 

times of scourings. The Osmington horse is an 
example, so the date adopted for the figure here is that 
dictated by an account appearing in the Universal 

Magazine (1808). 

The dates are unknown. 

There is a suggestion the Broad Town horse was carved 

earlier than 1864 as the Curator of the Imperial War 

Museum stated he had scoured this figure with a friend 

in 1863 and that at the time it had existed for around 

fifty years. See Morris Marples, White Horses and Other 

HAiill Figures (1949, Gloucester 1981), pp. 98-9. 
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of England, With Notices of Some other Ancient Turf 
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